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However, unlike Charles, the House of Commons could pay their allies, and the eventual Scotch descent into England helped to turn the war decisively in the rebels' favour.
From the beginning the chances of the monarchy emerging victorious from the struggle were slight, but the feebleness of the Parliamentary command and the half-heartedness of many of its soldiers gave the Royalists a temporary advantage in the west and north of England. Charles took an active part in the fighting, and it is pleasant to reflect, in face of the tragedy of his end, that he experienced some success and, probably, some happiness in his campaigns. In youth he had longed to be a soldier, and even now military life was more congenial to him than politics. The company of men of action always appealed to him, and his expert horsemanship and constant practice of arms enabled him to bear days of battle and long marches without fatigue. Only the quarrels of his friends were a perpetual trial, even to his disciplined patience, and he also suffered from their blackmailing demands for honours and offices in exchange for their support. Otherwise the battlefield, with all its dangers and hardships, was an agreeable alternative to some of the scenes at the Council of War.
The course of the campaigns and the King's part therein can be only briefly related here. After leaving Nottingham the royal forces marched into the West, collecting men and money, and then made towards London. The first encounter was the fierce but indecisive battle at Edgehill, near Banbury, on October 13, 1642, where both sides claimed the victory. Essex, who commanded